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ABOUT THE OPERA 


Shadows in the Sun was conceived as a work to arouse interest in opera among young 
people by using a chorus of children as a substantial constituent in a full-scale operatic 
production. Two important factors were influential in shaping the style of the opera. 
Firstly, we were concerned to create an opera which would be equally viable as a 
community project, bringing together local schools with local professionalism and 
amateur musicians, or as a professional production which would give children the 
unique experience of sharing a professional operatic environment. Secondly, with 
children involved we were aware that there would almost certainly be many friends and 
relations in the audience who would not normally attend an opera, and we hoped to 
produce a work which might stimulate their further interest in opera. 


With these considerations in mind, we felt it necessary to remove — so far as is possible 
— the sense of artificiality which is so often felt by those to whom opera is a new 
experience. The opera starts naturalistically in the present day with spoken dialogue 
and the first music to be heard is in the familiar style of television jingles. During the 
course of the opera, as events set in the time of the Roman occupation of Britain 
become increasingly dominant, the music also becomes increasingly dominant and 
continuous. In one sense this is a work which starts as a play and ends as an opera, 
though the transition between the two is gradual and cumulative. 


The musical language of Shadows in the Sun is inevitably conditioned by the type of 
music a childrens’ chorus might reasonably be expected to learn by heart and to enjoy 
singing and by the fact that it would obviously be undesirable to have any major 
discrepancies of style between choral and solo sections. However, we never had any 
feeling of “writing down”, far less of writing a “childrens’ opera”. Within the stylistic 
bounds imposed by the nature of the work our intention was to produce a serious 
opera where although as a whole the purely dramatic or purely musical side might 
dominate, the two would be inextricably interlinked. 


ABOUT THE MUSIC 


It was essential, from the point of view of the chorus, to establish some “set pieces” 
and this being so, there was no reason to exclude set pieces (i.e. arias) for the soloists 
when these arose naturally from a dramatic situation. The initial dramatic construction 
made provision for this to happen. The use of spoken dialogue over an orchestral 
background was chosen as a natural way to bridge the fully-spoken and fully-sung 
sections, allowing the musical element gradually to displace the spoken word. 


The musical techniques employed in the opera are wide-ranging, from set pieces like 
the arias of Marva and Cartimandua, to the extended through-composed section of 

Act 2 which has the death of Marva as its centrepiece. Some sections are underpinned 
by such traditional structural devices as a ground bass (the arrival of Caractacus) or a 
fugue (the Act 1 dialogue between Cartimandua and Vellocatus) while others use much 
freer methods to achieve formal cohesion. There are musical motifs associated with 
each character and these supply the basic musical material for the whole opera, though 
the ways in which this motivic material is used owes much more to Britten than to 
Wagner, as does the relationship between voice and orchestra. 


SHADOWS IN THE SUN Synopsis 


The plot makes use of a time-slip device between past and present. 
Sections in the present time employ spoken dialogue; sections in the past 
are either fully sung, or use speech over an orchestral background (in place 
of traditional recitative). 


ACT I 


A T.V. film crew and cast assemble at a stone circle in the early morning 
to make a commercial for cornflakes as the sun rises. A crowd of children 
are there to sing the jingle. 


Strange things start to happen: the camera jams, then starts to run 
backwards. One by one the present-day characters are “sucked back” into 
their past-age counterparts who were involved in the dramatic and bloody 
events which took place on that spot during the Roman occupation of 
Britain. (The forestage forms the “present” area, the backstage the “past”’). 
Sometimes one or more characters return briefly to the present, 
occasionally a character in the present talks across the ‘time barrier’, 
probing the motives of a character in the past or acting briefly as a narrator. 


The core of the opera, however, is in the past. It is based on actual 
events in the North of England when an uneasy peace prevailed between 
the Brigante tribe and the Roman invaders. 


Cartimandua, Oueen of the Brigantes, has strong sympathies with the 
Romans: she likes their ways, their gods and — not least — their regional 
commander Vellocatus. Venutius, her husband, accepts the necessity of 
maintaining the peace, but he cherishes the Druidic traditions, the old gods, 
and is drawn to Marva (a poet's daughter) who “holds in her memory the 
soul of Brigantes”. 


The tensions already present between Cartimandua and Venutius are 
brought to a head by the sudden arrival of Caractacus, the Welsh Celtic 
leader. He has been wounded in a battle with the Romans and seeks refuge 
with the Brigantes. Act I ends with a war dance and war song in which the 
Brigantes celebrate their fighting past. 


ACT Il 


Act II opens when Caractacus has recovered his strength. He attempts to 
stir up the Brigantes to revolt against the Romans, but Venutius intervenes, 
pointing out that massacre and defeat could be the only outcome. 


Meanwhile Cartimandua’s relationship with Vellocatus has deepened. 
She extracts a promise that he will take her with him to Rome if she reveals 
where Caractacus is hiding. Vellocatus orders his troops to surround the 
village, accuses Venutius of harbouring Caractacus and demands that he 
should be handed over. 


Cartimandua’s plotting however, was overheared by Marva who exposes 
her as the betrayer and curses her. Cartimandua retaliates by stabbing and 
killing Marva. 


Venutius calls on his people to fight rather than hand over Caractacus, 
but Caractacus arrives and intervenes. Rather than cause wholesale slaughter, 
he will give himself up — on condition that he is allowed to die fighting 
in the arena at Rome. (He did die this way in actual fact.) 


Caractacus is led off in chains by the Romans and Cartimandua leaves 
with them. Venutius summons his people to go with him into the hills and 
form a resistance movement to avenge what has happened. They leave (to 
a reversed form of the chorus with which they first entered in Act 1) and 
the body of Marva is left alone on the stage, covered with flowers strewn 
by the departing Brigantes. 


The Curator of the ancient monument enters as Marva wakes in her 
present day persona. The others have already left and are waiting for her by 
the bus. He asks if they finished making the commercial, but comments that 
even if they didn’t, that was not the important matter. 


badow 


An opera in two acts | 


Angela/Cartimandua ————  — — Mary Clarke 
The Director/Vellocatus _______ Ciaran Rocks 
Jane/Marva ____Ô_____ ___ Marie Walshe 
Steve/Caractacus _____ Tiernan O'Cleirigh 
Curator/Venutius _____ Nigel Williams 


Greenfield Singers, Dublin (director Kevin Scully), 
Girls from the Sancta Maria College, Ballyroan (director Eilish Donlon). 


Conductor: Anthony Hedges 
Producer: Kay Martin 
Lighting and Design: Tony Byrne 
Chorus Master: Phillip Gilbert 
Repetiteurs: James Vaughan, 


Katherine Fitzgerald. 


Costumes: Celcie Devereux 
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ANTHONY HEDGES 
Born and educated in Bicester, Oxfordshire, 
Anthony Hedges left Oxford University with a first 
class honours degree and a post-graduate degree in 
composition. After his National Service, he spent 
five years as a lecturer at the Royal Scottish 
Academy of Music. He was then offered a 
lectureship at Hull University where he is now 
Reader in Composition. In 1972 he was elected 
Chairman of the Composers’ Guild of Great Britain 
and was joint-Chairman of the Guild in 1973. 
He performs and conducts as well as composing. As 
a pianist he gives solo recitals and has done much 
accompanying, working with — among many others — Ralph Holmes, Martyn Hill and 
Jane Manning. He enjoys conducting and founded the Humberside Sinfonia with 
whom he has given many successful concerts as well as recording. 


PHILLIP GILBERT 


Phillip Gilbert is a graduate of the Royal College of 
Music and the University of Hull where in 1982 he 
won the Special Music Prize for most outstanding 
student. He has worked with Welsh National Opera 
and Wexford Festival and is currently full time 
with the Dublin Grand Opera Society. 


KAY MARTIN 


Kay Martin started her drama career with Ursula 
White, at the age of three, and later studied with 
the same teacher in the R.I.A.M. She has taught 
in various schools, mainly in Dublin, and has 
successfully produced many plays and musicals. 


MARY CLARKE (Soprano) 


Mary Clarke is an Arts graduate of U.C.D. and has 
been studying singing with Veronica Dunne at the 
College of Music for the past three years. She also 
studies with Alison Young and Phillip Gilbert and 
has worked with Peter Gellhorn in London. 

She has recorded Haydn’s ‘Creation’ with the RTE 
Philharmonic Choir and Concert Orchestra and has 
won several singing awards at the Feis Ceoil and 
Feis Maitiu. She is this year’s “Golden Voice of 

| Ireland’. 


MARIE WALSHE (Mezzo Soprano) 


Marie Walshe is from Limerick and has been 
studying singing full-time with Veronica Dunne at 
the College of Music since September 1984. Prior to 
this, Marie won the RTE Voice of Promise 
Competition. She has been a finalist in the Golden 

— Voice of Ireland on two occasions. In May 1986 

_ she gave her first recital in St. Ann's Church, 
Dawson Street, and followed this with a recital in 
September in the John Field Room of the National 
Concert Hall. 


TIERNAN O'CLEIRIGH (Tenor) 


In ‘Shadows in the Sun’, Tiernan O'Cleirigh makes 
his professional operatic debut. He is a student at 
the College of Music in Dublin, where he studies 
with Daphne Clifford. Since September of this 
year he has been studying with tenor Bernard 
Dickerson in London. An active professional 
chorister, he is a member of both the RTE 
Chamber Choir and Chorus. He is particularly 
interested in the Mozart/Rossini operatic 
repertoire. 


CIARAN ROCKS (Baritone) 


Holder of the John McCormack, German 
Government and Joseph O’Mara Cups in the Feis 
Ceoil, Ciaran Rocks studies singing with Veronica 

Dunne. He made his operatic debut in a College of 
Music production of ‘La Calisto’ by Cavalli playing 
the part of Silvano. Since then he has sung Bartley 
in ‘Riders to the Sea’ by Vaughan Williams and 
Melisso in Handel’s ‘Alcina’. 

Ciaran has also sung in oratorio, including Handel’s ! 
“Messiah” and Durufle's Requiem. He is currently ' _ 
under contract to the RTE Chamber Choir making weekly Sio. His first solo 
broadcast can be heard in November of this year. 


NIGEL WILLIAMS (Bass Baritone) 


Nigel Williams is fast establishing himself as one of 
the most exciting Irish singers of the younger 
generation. He has won an impressive array of 
awards and prizes, including the Joseph O'Mara 
award for best male singer in the Golden Voice of 
Ireland competition 1985, the Gold Medal in 
Singing of the College of Music and a 1986 award 
of the Friends of the Vocal Arts in Ireland. For the 
past six years he has studied with Veronica Dunne 
in the College of Music, where he also teaches, and 
is now pursuing advanced studies in London with David Thomas and Peter Gellhorn. 
Nigel is also much in demand for oratorio, having appeared with a great many choral 
societies including the Goethe Institute Choir, the RTE Philharmonic Choir, Musica 
Sacra and the Galway Baroque Singers. He broadcasts regularly on both radio 

and television and is featured i in a programme to be broadcast on RTE Television 
during early November. 
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